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344 Goebel 

und innerster Erfahrung ahnliche Gefiihle und Gedanken in 
beiden Geistern entwickeln konnten, so zeigt sieh doch auch 
ein bedeiitender Unterschied in der Art wie das aus mystisch- 
theosophischer Anschauung Gewonnene oder Gevvachsene bei 
beiden zum Avisdruck komnit. Wahrend es bei Herder zum 
Schliissel wird zur tiefsten und umfassendsten Erkenntnis 
der Welt, der Kunst und der Geschiehte, drangt und formt 
es sich in Goethes sehopferischem Dichtergeist zu lebendigen 
Gestalten. Gewiss, auch in Herders Gedichten weben in Halb- 
dunkel Geister aus der Welt der Magie, aber sie erscheinen 
ihm nur in der Perne, in Triiumen oder nacbtliclien Visionen, 
und seine geringere Diehterkraft hat es nicht vemiocht sie zu 
zwingen, dass sie sich ihm vollig enthiillen und ihre 
Geheimnisse offenbaren. 

Und doch glaube ich, dass Herder der Faustgestalt Goethes 
wesentliche Ziige gegeben hat. An dem geistesmachtigen 
Freunde ist dem jungen Dichter wol zuerst die innige Ver- 
wandtschaft zwischen Magus und Genie aufgeblitzt und zum 
klaren Bewusstsein geworden, was er bisher nur dunkel ge- 
ahnt hatte. Jetzt erst ward es ihm moglieh der Sagengestalt 
des Magiers den Geist der neuen Botsehaft des Mannes ein- 
zuhauchen, als dessen 'Apostel' er, trotz zeitweiser Verstim- 
mung und voriibergehender Entfremdung, bis tief in die Wei- 
marer Zeit hinein sich fiihlte. 

Juuus Goebel. 



SPENSER'S SHEPHERD'S CALENDER IN RELATION 
TO CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS, by James Jackson 
Higginson, Ph. D. New York. The Columbia University 
Press, 1912. Pp. xii + 364. 
After the scathing but just ^ notice of the Athenaeum (1912, 
p. 755), one approaches Mr. Higginson 's dissertation in a 
spirit of extenuation. It certainly shows praiseworthy in- 
dustry in research (see p. 220, n. 52), and sometimes achieves 
(as in tlie eases of Palinode and the relation of the alleged 
Areopagus to the SJiepherds'' Calender) contributions to 
Spenser seliolarship of distinct value. The fundamental ob- 
jection is one from which Columbia dissertations are almost 
uniformly free — the publication of argumentative matter, 
which should be threshed out in journals, in the semi- 
expository form of a hook which is likely to be referred to as 
expository. Nor need this topic have been so treated: the 
'Unjust, however, in suggesting that Mr. Higginson wholly fails to 
allow for Spenser's indehtedness to Marot, Mantuan, and others. 
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author is over anxious to provide solutions made to order for 
almost every problem.- Were his conclusions usually sound, 
as they are clearly in the cases of Rosalind, Sidney, and the 
myth concerning Lancashire — cases in which he makes no con- 
structive argument — his suggestions would invite further re- 
search. Unfortunately, however, his logic is, almost through- 
out, a tissue of probabilities and plausibilities. ' ' For my part 
I believe" (p. 180) and variants (pp. 137, 187, 197, 203) 
constitute the burden of almost every conclusion. This is com- 
mendable modesty; but scholarship is not an act of faith. 
It is unconscious irony to say (p. 231) : "But I will leave 
guessing to others;" and later (p. 313), in dealing with the 
same topic, to offer what one styles "a mere surmise." 

The reviewer is at first tempted to arraign Mr. Higginson's 
immediate supervisors. And certainly his failure to know 
that Spenser was Rochester's secretary (see p. 130) — an over- 
sight through which his whole account of Spenser's ecclesi- 
astical position becomes discredited — must be laid at their 
desks. ^ More fundamentally, however, there occur errors of 
a type which should have been earlier eliminated by elemen- 
tary training in composition. I do not refer to lapses such as 
diverse for divers (p. 2, last line), expect for surmise (p. 5, 
1. 3), or the punctuation of p. 4, 1. 6; p. 15, 1. 10; p. 16, 
1. 2, etc., or the construction of p. 175, last line — all of which 
may be as accidental as mariage (p. 58, 1. 23). There is often an 
apparent defi.ciency in logic and sense of evidence. Examples 
are the repeated citation of opinion as having strong evidential 
value (p. 153, n. ; p. 280), and appeals to persons "entitled to 
speak with authority." Of similar force is the observation 

(p. 198) : "The name Thomalin must have 

been unknown to English writers before the Calender ap- 
peared, for none of his editors have cited parallels." 

No less disconcerting is Mr. Higginson's maladjustment in 

structure. The first thirty-eight pages constitute a detached 

historical resume of facts which need to be cited and are 

therefore often repeated in the subsequent argument. There 

"P. 90 : "I think that an explanation is demanded by the circumstances, 

and I therefore am prepared to advance one "P. 185: "As 

an absolute identification seems impossible, I merely offer the opinion 
that "P. 289: "Any work upon the Calender would be in- 
complete without some speculative discussion of it, and this I now 
propose to give." No small portion of the book is of this tentative char- 
acter, pernicious in its risk that suggestions here be printed elsewhere 
as established facts. 

' The information was accessible in such inconspicuous sources as the 
AtheiUBum, the London Times, and the publications of the British 
Academy (1908). 
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is also, as in the cases of Rosalind and Lancashire, a vast deal 
of unnecessary reprinting. Moreover, Part II should precede 
Part I, since its identification of the interlocutors and of the 
persons of whom they speak, as well as the determination of 
Spenser's position and interests, logically forms a basis for 
interpretation of the purport of his eclogues. This would 
have obviated frequent distracting references to premises 
subsequently submitted to examination. 

It is perhaps too much to demand that professors shall train 
graduate students in fundamentals of composition; yet one 
does expect insistence on the use of superior rather than in- 
ferior texts. Mr. Higginson quotes* throughout from the Globe 
edition or from Ilerford's, neglecting both Dodge's careful 
text and the edition of B. de Selincourt, which stands in a 
class by itself as the most scholarly. One expects also ac- 
curacy of observation. But Mr. Higginson 's argument re- 
peatedly depends on the statement (pp. 43, 188) that "In 
Spenser's ecclesiastical eclogues a shepherd who has a flock 
is meant to represent a clergyman." Unhappily we read 
(July, 145-7) :— 

"But nothing such thilk shephearde was, 
Whom Ida hyll dyd beare, 

That left hys flocke, to f etche a lasse " 

Priest of Venus Paris may have been, but no clergyman. 

Similarly,"' Mr. Higginson is undecided (p. 178) whether 
Ciiddie in October is or is not the same person as in the other 
eclogues. He overlooks E. K. 's gloss (October, 1. 1), which 
says : " In the eyght Aeglogue the same person was brought 
in." At another point (p. 129) he misunderstands Grosart's 
theory of Lowder^Lloyd. Grosart — not absurd in this instance 
— realizes that Spenser is apologizing for Lowder as for one 
who liad done wrong merely because he had been deceitfully 
misinformed. Again, in rehandling the identification of Rosa- 
lind, where he shows unimpeachably (pp. 218-221) that an 
entry in Lord North's book of household charges does not 

'Compare with p. IS-'j the September eclogue, 1. 144. Again, the 
line July 22 should not be read dogges (see p. 174). In the 1579 quarto 
the text and E. K. alike have doyge. 

"^ Among minor points: (1) the dedicatory sonnets were affixed, not 
prefixed, to the Faerie Queene (p. 244, 1. 3); (2) As to Virgil's first 
eclogue (p. 296, n. 38) he should consult Renaissance interpretations, 
not those of modern scholiasts; (3) I did not "follow" J. W. Hales' 
hint (p. 216), but discovered it a year after completing my argument; 
(4) Spenser did not depart from London on August 12, 1580 (p. 333), 
but arrived with bis patron in Dublin on that day. 
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prove that Thomas North was in 1578-9 a widower,* he does 
not observe that the conclusion remains unaffected. At best 
it was a surmise: Mr. Higginson in no way precludes the 
possibility that the surmise was correct. He is incomprehen- 
sible in urging (p. 226, n. 70) that the theory under dis- 
cussion "depends upon the passionate love of the poet for 
his lady." If so, the author at least was unaware of it, and 
meant to indicate that self-interest dictated the poet's ad- 
dresses. 

Turning to an examination of Mr. Higginson 's contentions, 
one finds his chief theses to be that (1) Spenser (p. 39) "was 
an ardent, thorough-going Puritan" and "the February, May, 

July, and September eclogues reflect a spirit 

of opposition to the policy of Elizabeth and Burghley;" (2) 
"Spenser's association with Leicester and Sidney was short- 
lived" (p. 337), was lost because of his satire in Mother 
Hubberds Tale, and was not the source of his appointment as 
secretary to Lord Grey. Incidentally Mr. Higginson presents 
scholia on the bearing of the eclogues and identifications of the 
personages involved. 

A review dealing with each point would manifestly be- 
come insupportable. In general, however, regarding the con- 
tention that Spenser was a Puritan, we have to note that the 
headmaster of Spenser's college — and examiner at the Mer- 
chant Taylors School — throughout his course sufficiently ap- 
proved of Spenser to choose him as his secretary; that this 
headmaster, admittedly high church (pp. 130, 327), was made 
Bishop of Rochester, therefore court bishop — a place "always 
occupied during Elizabeth's reign by Anglo-Catholic High 
Churchmen" (p. 130) ; that this headmaster had been chaplain 
of Grindal, whom Elizabeth and Burleigh thought safe enough 
to appoint Archbishop of Canterbury ; and, finally, that Spen- 
ser praises both these men in these very eclogues, — praises 
them as pastors, and cites their views as sound. Apart from 
this, liis alleged opposition to the Queen is hardly borne out 
by the ostentatious and self-interested praise of her in a song 
in the April eclogue. Again, his alleged Puritanism and alleged 
opposition to Burleigh are hardly consistent, since Burleigh 
appointed as his private chaplain and tutor of his son Walter 
Travers, who was, with Cartwright, a chief leader of the Puri- 
tan movement. Pew, judging by temperament, would pro- 
nounce Spenser — lover of pageants — a Puritan, and Burleigh 

* Spenser's possible rustic use of widow znz widower Is not invalidated by 
its non-appearance in church registers, when E. D. D. and Oxf. E. D. 
show its existence before 1579 and its subsequent wide use. 
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— scorner of the muses — not. Harvey, too, Spenser's intimate 
friend, by his correspondence with Young shows himself in 
close affiliation with this high churchman. 

That Spenser while secretary to Rochester— as he was in 
1578 — should have written a covert satire on the Anglican 
clergy is inherently implausible. That the eclogues under 
discussion were then written is clear from frequent allusions 
in them to Kent. Nor can the year be in doubt; for Spenser, 
alluding' to Grindal's confinement (July, e. 216), describes 
him as ' ' long ypent. ' ' Grindal 's punishment dated from June 
1577. Under such circumstances the satire against Catholics 
to which B. K. repeatedly draws attention is natural, and 
the more so in that Grindal's chief services had been again.st 
Catholics in the north. 

For any other course it is difficult to supply Spenser with a 
motive. He was not a churchman; his environment and the 
two eclogues on religion in his source, the school book Man- 
tuan, sufficiently account for his inclusion of this element in 
the Calender. So far as we know, Mr. Higginson rightly con- 
tends, he had not come under the influence of Leicester. Nor 
is it easy to see what effect he could have hoped for. With his 
praise of the Queen and her high churchmen, with his com- 
mentator's directing attention to the Catholics, (see pp. 45, 
46, 72, 112) Spenser's hits could not have told. When Spenser 
chooses to direct a shaft, as at Burleigh in The Buines of Time 
and the Faerie Queene (IV, Prologue), his aim is palpable, un- 
mistakable; and tradition here assigns a plausible reason — 
that Burleigh, as Lord Treasurer, had withheld and dimin- 
ished Spenser 's pension. But any antagonism preceding Spen- 
ser 's complimentary sonnet to him in 1589-90 is to be assumed 
only from a conjectural interpretation of Mother Hubherds 
Tale, published in 1591, and therefore perhaps made over 
in those parts which may be read as an attack on Burleigh.* 
In the Calender no one before Mr. Higginson — so far as we 
have record — detected such satire. 

What sort of evidence, then, does Mr. Higginson advance? 
He says regarding his theory of the February eclogue (p. 70) : 
"It is not susceptible of absolute proof;" regarding the May 
eclogue (p. 99) .- "That it satisfies the contents of the fable 
and that no lack of motive for the satire existed is all that may 
be safely claimed;" regarding the July eclogue — but here 

■' The allusion is not a basis to the poem, but is prompted by Man- 
tuan's allusion to Pollux in his eighth eclogue, as wa.s Oie allusion to 
Paris by Mantuan, 7.27-8. 

' See also "The Date of Spenser's Earlier Hymns", Eng. Stud., Jan. 
1914. 
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there is no considerable point ; regarding the September 
eclogue — but this is at oiice discredited by ignorance that 
Roffy is the Bishop of Rochester. Yet, for example, consider 
the February eclogue. Grant that E. K. lies in his throat 
when he says: "This Aeglogue is rather inorall and generall, 
then bent to any secrete or particular purpose." Mr. Higgin- 
son's interpretation requires that the Briar as well as the Oak 
be reckoned a "tree of state" (p. 48), which E. K. explains as 
"taller trees, fitte for timber." That there is a particular 
allegory he a.ssumes (p. 46) from the Briar's description of 
his OM'n — 

' ' Colours meete to clothe a mayden Queene. ' ' According to 
Mr. Higginson's comment, "The reference to Queen Elizabeth 
is, of course, unmistakable." Such is the cornerstone of his 
argument. But the simile is of frequent occurrence in Spen- 
ser: once where it is directly applied as a simile to Elizabeth 
(April eclogue) ; twice at least {Teares of the Muses 309, 
Epithalamion 158) where it cannot apply to her. 

The foregoing is, I believe, a fair example. Mr. Higginson 's 
individual interpretations may ultimately have to be dealt 
with seriatim; for the present it is sufficient to note that they 
are not proved and are inherently not plausible. 

Turning to Part II, one carries away a much more favor- 
able impression. The writer here rests on more solid ground, 
especially where his argument is negative as in the cases of 
E. K., Rosalind,' Lancashire, Sidney,^" and the Areopagus. 
On the other hand, he is elsewhere seldom content to leave a 
problem without some suggested solution, however far sought. 
One ease in point is Diggon Davie. His travel abroad and 
Hobbinol's offer of shelter send Mr. Higginson afield. They 
but parallel once more Mantuan's Candidus in his ninth 
eclogue, who — to use Turberville 's 1567 translation — 

"from native home 
A wight exilde in forreine lond 

and strangie Realme dost rome " 

Faustulus, like Hobbinol, invites him, — 

"To my poo re house to come, 
of fellowship do so." 

Another case in point is Piers, whom Mr. Higginson iden- 
tifies as Thomas Preston. He observes (p. 187) : "Preston 
may have been called 'Pres' for short, a word which is close 

' It is not merely the anagram, however, which forbids identifying 
"the widow's daughter" as I.ady Carey or Mary Sidney. Of both the 
parents were living. Nor could either be styled "a private personage 
unknowne." 

"See also "Spenser and Sidney", Anglia, July 1914. 
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to Piers in both spelling and sound." He disregards (p. 185) 
Dr. John Piers, the immediate predecessor of Young as 
Bishop of Rochester. Yet this cleric's known learning, liber- 
ality, and personal rectitude — conjoined with his work in 
1573 in abolishing popish practices in Salisbury — make him 
entirely suitable as a foil for Palinode. Piers is, by the way, 
unlike Preston, the keeper of a flock (July, 173). 

The book closes — apart from an appendix on Mr. Green- 
law's theory, which I leave to him — with a discussion of 
Spenser's passing from service under Leicester to a secretary- 
ship under Grey. This again is partly vitiated (pp. 320, 
330) by the author's ignorance that Harvey intends Rochester 
in speaking 9 May, 1580, of "a goodly Kentishe Garden of 
your old Lords." Since this former lord must have been the 
"Southern Shepherd" — my Lord Bishop of Rochester — the 
allusion proves nothing as to Spenser's service with Leicester. 
Otherwise, the account, though not established as proved, is 
at least as plausible as any hitherto presented. 

Percy W. Long. 

Harvard University. 



THE LEGEND OP L0NGINV8 IN ECCLESIASTICAL 
TRADITION AND IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
AND ITS CONNECTION WITH THE GRAIL, by Rose 
J. Peebles. Brjoi Mawr, 1911. vi -f 221 pp. (Bryn Mawr 
College Monographs, Vol. IX.) 

The passage in the account of the crucifixion in Matthew 
(XXVII, 54) : "Centurio autem, et qui cum eo erant, custo- 
dientes Jesum, viso terrae motu et his quae fiebant, timuerunt 
valde, dicentes: Vere filius Dei erat iste", and the passage in 
John (XIX, 34) : "Sed unus militum lancea latus Domini per- 
foravit et continue exivit sanguis et aqua," gave rise to a wide- 
spread legend in the Middle Ages. In the Acta Pilati (fifth 
century) both the soldier and the centurion are given the 
name Longinus. In the Martyrology of St. Jerome of the same 
or the following century, the entry occurs under the 
fifteenth of March: In Cappadocia S. Longini Martyris. In 
the eighth and ninth century martyrologies, all these various 
scraps of tradition are attributed to the soldier. He is called 
Longinus, and is represented as converted by the miracles 
of the crucifixion, and suffering martyrdom in Cappadocia. 
By the accretion of a stock episode, the judge who condemns 
the saint is stricken blind, but is subsequently converted and 



